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COMING 


MARCH a1 State Teachers College, Montclair 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY 
Speaker: 

School, Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 
Topic: The Classics in Pre-war Europe 


MARC H 2 7-25 Mount Holyoke College 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
President: Dean George H. Chase, Harvard Uni 
versity 

Vice-President: Miss Anna T. Doyle, High School, 
Meriden 

Secretary: Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., 
University 

Chairman of Local Committee: Professor Cornelia 


C. Coulter, Mount Holyoke College 


PROGRAM 


Wesleyan 


Friday 10:30 A.M. Address of Welcome by Presi 
dent Roswell Gray Ham of Mount Holyoke ¢ Col 
lege; Response by Dean Chase; The Importance 
of Cicero’s Social Career, Dr. Walter Allen, Jr., 

Yale University; Awri Sacra Fames: A Discussion 
of Cicero’s Pro Cluentio, Professor Leslie F. Smith, 
University of Maine 

Friday 2:15 P.M. Greek Tyranny and its Influence 
on Sculpture, Professor C. A. Robinson, Jr., Brown 
University; Classical Mythology and the Modern 
Arts, President Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior 
College; ‘Tolle, Lege’ versus ‘Veni, Audi’: A 
Demonstration, Professor Frederick C. Packard, Jr., 
Harvard University (with some added remarks 
from E. K. R.) 


Friday 8:15 P.M. Dinner Meeting 


Speaker: Professor Henry W. Prescott, Princeton 
University 
Subject: History and Romance 


Saturday 9:30 A.M. Remarks on the College Board 
Latin Examination, Professor Margaret E. Taylor, 


Wellesley College; Some Possibilities in the Teach- 


Arthur Hertz, Montgomery Country Day 


ATTRACTIONS 


ing of General Language Courses, Professor Ed- 
w ad D. Myers, Trinity Gollege; Practical Expen- 
ence with General Language, Miss Ruth I. Stearns, 
High School, West Hartford; The Place of Gen 
eral Language in the Modern High School Cur- 
riculum, Professor R. H. Tanner, New York Uni- 
Quid expedivit psittaco? or The Soul of 
Grammar (with apologies to llc A and to 
Persius), Professor Joshua Whatmough, Harvard 
University 


versity; 


Saturday 2:15 P.M. A_ Fifth-Century Interlinear 
Translation of the Aeneid, Professor Ernest. L. 
Hettich, New York University; Nihil Roma 
Maius, Professor Dorothy M. Robathan, Wellesley 
College; Latin Christian Writers as Sources for 
Roman Religion, Professor Claude W. Barlow, 


re 


Mount He lyoke College 


APRIL 24-25 New Yorker Hotel, New York 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
Annual Meeting 

PROGRAM 

Friday afternoon Some High Lights in Classical 
Astronomy, Dr. William H. Stahl, New York Uni 

A Century of Illustration for the Classics 
Professor Helmuth Lehmann-Haupt, Co- 

lumbia University; A Projected Prosopographia 

Christiana, Dr. Joseph M. Marique, S. J., Fordham 

A Sixteenth-century Humanist and _ his 
Publisher, Professor Henry T. Rowell, The Johns 
Hopkins University 

Friday evening 


versity; 


( slides) 


University; 


Dinner Meeting 


Speaker: Professor Mark Van Doren, Columbia 
University 
Subject: Spectac le and Vision in the Greek Tragedy 


Saturday morning The Work of the Pennsylvamia 
Committee on Syllabus and Integration, Miss Esther 
M. Smith, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh; New 


Procedures in the College Entrance Examination 
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Board, Dr. John F. Gummere, William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia; Thucydides, Teacher of Public 
Speaking, Professor Charles Dwyer, New York Uni- 
versity; The Limits of Translation, Professor Gilbert 
Highet, Columbia University; Lucretius, 500 .D., 
Professor George D, Hadzsits, University of Penn- 


sylvania 


Saturday afternoon What Can be Done for 
Greek, Dr. Thelma B. DeGraff, Hunter College; 
Cleon the Demagogue, Professor Ernst Kapp, for- 
merly of the University of Hamburg; An Introduc- 
tion to the Ara Pacis and the Mausoleum of August- 
us (slides), Professor Shirley Smith, New Jersey 
College for Women 





MEMORANDA 


The contribution of Chancellor Oliver C. Car- 
michael of Vanderbilt University to the recent discus- 
sion of literary studies in pre-medical college courses 
brings at an opportune time its succinct analysis of the 
reasons for Greek and Latin in the training of the 
scientist. He is quoted from the Proceedings of the 
Annual Congress on Medical Education and Licensure: 


The real contributions of the college to the 
medical school are those intangible qualities and 
powers which it 1s able to develop in its students. 
Intellectual independence and initiative, social in- 
telligence and understanding, accuracy of thought 
and expression, a sense of perspective and of 
values—these are the qualities which have tradi- 
tionally belonged to liberally educated persons: 
they are again being emphasized in the stronger 
institutions. As criteria for selection of students 
for professional schools they are more important 
than the subjects taken and the grades received 
as an undergraduate. Emphasis on these qualities 
and on the means of evaluating them on the part 
of admission committees would, I believe, result in 
improving the personnel of the medical schools. 


If it contains an error, it is only the common over- 
sight of the educator who speaks on the values of 
these studies as if they were limited to college work. 
Unless they are based on solid learning experiences, 
liberal college curricula are impossible. In his view Dr. 
Carmichael might have included the dangerous sap- 
ping of the college program by the dilution of the 


fundamental secondary schooling. 





The American Library Association created this last 
year the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 


headed by John R. Russell, the Librarian of the Uni- 


versity of Rochester. The Committee is faced with 
numerous serious problems and hopes that American 
scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid in 
the solution of one of these problems. 


One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruc- 
tion after the first World War was that of completing 
foreign institutional sets of American scholarly, scien- 
tific, and technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a 
duplication of that situation is now the concern of the 
Committee. 


Many sets of journals will be broken by the finan- 
cial inability of the institutions to renew subscriptions. 
As far as possible they will be completed from a stock 
of periodicals being purchased by the Committee. 
Many more will have been broken through mail diffi- 
culties and loss of shipments, while still other sets will 
have disappeared in the destruction of libraries. The 
size of the eventual demand is impossible to estimate, 
but requests received by the Committee already give 
evidence that it will be enormous. 


With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being 
made to collect old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this 
possible reduction in the already limited supply of 
scholarly and scientific journals, the Committee hopes 
to enlist the cooperation of subscribers to CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY in preventing the sacrifice of this type of ma- 
terial to the pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention the appreciation of foreign institutions and 
scholars for this activity. 


Questions concerning the project or concerning the 
value of particular periodicals to the project should be 
directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant 
to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York. 





SPEAKING OF LATIN AGAIN! 


. A teacher of Latin should know Latin; this is a 
self-evident proposition. And yet, what does the phrase 
‘to know Latin’ mean? What is knowledge of a lan- 


guage? 


IDigest of a paper read before the Classical Section of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, St. Louis, December 5, 


1941. Cf. “Speaking of Latin” CW 34 (1940-1) 15-7. 





A teacher of Latin should certainly know a good 
deal about the language. A teacher or student, how- 
ever, might know a good deal about the language 
without actually knowing Latin. A story was once 
told about a scholar in Germany who was an authority 
on the English language; he knew the history and the 
anatomy of the English language, but he could not 
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speak English. Similarly, a student of Latin might 
know the anatomy, the structure and syntax of Latin, 
without actually knowing the language in the sense 
of being able to use it. A knowledge of anatomy, in 
language as in biology, is not necessarily knowledge of 
the living subject. 


An advanced student of Latin must also be able to 
write the language with some degree of proficiency. 
This requires an actual knowledge of Latin; that is, a 
knowledge that results in use or action. It is a very old 
principle that knowledge is dynamic; inactive know- 
ledge is really not knowledge at all. But the ability to 
write Latin is not a completely active knowledge. It 
usually involves translation, whereas the active use of a 
language requires the immediate formation from ideas 
of word-patterns without another language being in- 
volved. Moreover, it may take a student an hour or two 
to translate a paragraph of English into Latin, assum- 
ing, which is unlikely, that he does not resort to the 
dictionary. Slowness of use in itself is evidence of in- 
complete knowledge. 


In addition, the student will have acquired reason- 
able proficiency in reading Latin; that is, he will have 
an extensive “recognition” or “passive” vocabulary. But 
a recognition vocabulary is not enough. In the modern 
languages a fully qualified teacher may be expected to 
be reasonably proficient in speaking those languages. 
Few teachers of Latin, however, are prepared to use 
Latin orally beyond a few stereotyped phrases. Yet it 
can be said with reason that the ability to speak any 
language is a test of true knowledge of that language 
and complete proficiency in it. 


The trend of this logic is obvious. If we grant that 
teaching requires knowledge, we must conclude that a 
teacher of Latin should be able to speak Latin. This is 
not a pleasant conclusion, and it will be necessary to 
qualify it to some degree. But no matter what the 
qualifications, it is difficult to maintain that a student 
really knows Latin when he cannot understand or 
answer simple questions or statements expressed orally 
in Latin. 


Let us assume, however, that a teacher is qualified 
to use Latin orally. How is spoken Latin to be used in 
the classroom? Should the direct method be used: that 
is, should the class be carried on entirely in Latin? 
The answer is that the direct method has been tried 
by American teachers and has not been successful. 
There is no reason why those who will study Latin 
for two, three, or four years should learn to speak it. 
The direct method places too much emphasis on one 
aspect of Latin study and neglects many of the values 
that have been accepted by most teachers since the 
Report of the Classical Investigation in 1924. 


On the other hand, if a teacher can use Latin 
orally, it may be argued that as much spoken Latin as 


possible should be used, provided that this use is con- 
sistent with the normal objectives of the Latin class, 
Many teachers find that the direct method can be used 
to advantage for the first few lessons in a beginning 
class. They explain that they are going to show the 
class what Latin is like and how it works. The students 
must see if they can understand. This is a challenge 
that compels attention. The classroom surroundings 
provide the vocabulary and, of course, the teacher 
should be prepared to engage in a good deal of im- 
promptu dramatization. On this basis first-declension 
and second-declension nouns, various prepositions, the 
present indicative of the verb, the present tense of 
sum, and even such refinements as the present sub- 
junctive with wt, can be demonstrated by an adapta- 
tion of the direct method. As time goes on, however, 
the completely oral method becomes too involved, and 
will have to be modified. 


At this point a necessary definition may be made. 
All teachers use oral Latin if they so much as pro- 
nounce a Latin word. But oral Latin used in this man- 
ner is not part of a method; it is merely incidental. 
What distinguishes the use of oral Latin as an integral 
part of a teaching method is the fiction that English 
is a foreign language in the classroom. This fiction may 
be maintained even after the direct method has been 
abandoned. The teacher acts the part of a Roman who 
has astonishing fluency in the English language. Thus 
English is used only as a concession to the students’ 
regrettable inability to understand and speak Latin. 


The amiable pretense that English is a foreign 
language means that the routine business of the class 
should be carried on in Latin. In a short time the stu- 
dents will become accustomed to the use of Latin for 
the usual greetings, for dismissals, attendance checking, 
instructions, imperatives, commendations and_reproba- 
tions. Latin may be used beyond this to whatever 
degree is practical. Some teachers find the Latin ques- 
tion-and-answer method to be helpful in testing com- 
prehension, but in general the feeling seems to be that 
excessive demands on students’ ability to use Latin 
orally slows up the progress of the class. 


From the standpoint of the teacher, however, the 
ability to use spoken Latin accelerates rather than 
retards the progress of the class. One very important 
indirect value of spoken Latin is that it involves a 
readier and more fluent knowledge. This fluency makes 
it possible to increase the tempo of teaching, to pre- 
vent inattention and lagging of interest. The stiffness 
and reluctance allegedly characteristic of the traditional 
Latin class are not found where Latin 1s regarded as at 
least a potentially spoken language. This is partly 
because the teacher has a more complete command of 
her subject, partly because there is more activity in 
classes in which Latin is used orally. In fact, the mant- 
fest interest and activity of the students in a class 
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where Latin is spoken constitutes a valuable defense 
against advocates of the new freedom in the classroom. 
There can be no charge of regimentation when the 
students are at the same time invited and challenged to 
learn. The pragmatists have little to say about the 
values of challenge, and it is a serious flaw in their 
philosophy. The good Latin teacher knows how to 
present an intellectual challenge and few are the stu- 
dents so inert as to ignore it. 


The manifest advantages of the oral use of Latin 
thus far set forth will be generally acknowledged. This 
writer has been setting them forth vocally and in print 
for some time and has not yet been contradicted. On 
the other hand, those who admit the values of spoken 
Latin usually add a reservation, namely, that few 
teachers are qualified to use Latin orally, and those 


‘who do use it resort to phrases of painful Latinity. 


But, of course, this is not a valid objection to the use 
of oral Latin; it is really a criticism of the educational 
tradition that emphasizes knowledge about Latin and 
accessory Realien at the expense of knowledge of Latin. 


If, as it is admitted, a complete and active knowledge 
of Latin is a prerequisite to good teaching, teachers 
should be provided with this knowledge. If the use of 
oral Latin in the classroom is a good thing in itself, 
teachers should be trained to use it correctly. This is 
the responsibility of the college Latin department. The 
department has an obligation to provide the student 
with a complete active knowledge of Latin, with a 
more extensive and flexible knowledge than it is now 
possible to acquire. Moreover, attention to the speaking 
of Latin in graduate schools, summer sessions, or ex- 
tension courses will establish a valuable link between 
the college department and secondary school teachers. 
These courses will offer teachers material that is of im- 
mediate availability in their work. Most teachers are 
eager to maintain their connection with the college 
department, but are not always convinced that their 
needs are understood or appreciated on the college 
level. Secondary school Latin, some allege, is regarded 
with disdain by the seminar, in spite of the fact that 
ultimately the seminar depends for its customers upon 


the prosperity of the high school Latin class. 


Courses in the speaking of Latin should be intro- 
duced on the senior level in college or in the graduate 
school when the student has acquired a large recogni- 
tion vocabulary. In undergraduate classes oral Latin 
can be combined with the writing of Latin on the 
senior level. It will involve less attention to producing 
Latin versions of Burke’s speeches, but at the same 
time it may increase the student's ease in writing 
Latin. Attention should also be paid to the idiomatic 
aspects of Latin that are neglected in the traditional 
exercises. Quite properly we regard the writing of a 
good piece of prose as a mark of proficiency in Latin, 


\ 


but it is questionable whether the desired proficiency 
has been attained if few advanced students can trans- 
late into idiomatic Latin such simple phrases as ‘Give 
me the chalk, please,’ “Would you mind shutting the 
door?’ ‘I’m beginning to understand,’ ‘I’m terribly 
sorry, ‘Find the verb in this sentence,’ ‘No, thank 
you.’ 


A course in the speaking of Latin should begin in 
the area of reference where the ordinary vocabulary is 
reasonably adequate; that is, in the classroom. A 
start can be made with questions and answers in Latin 
on the content and syntax of simple sentences; since 
the Latin terminology is in most instances the source 
of the equivalent English, it is easily learned. The 
students will be on familiar ground, and familiarity will 
help to dispel the inhibitions which naturally attend 
the first venture into a new idiom. Once the fear of 
making foolish mistakes has been overcome (and we 
all make them), the commonplaces of every-day life 
may be introduced, greetings, partings, the weather, 
health, and so on. Then the class may follow its own 
inclinations. Stories that do not subject the classical 
vocabulary to an excessive strain can be used to prime 
the conversation. It will be well, however, not to stray 
too far from the basic vocabulary of classical Latin and 
the classroom. Modern Latin is an interesting linguistic 
feat, but it extends the range of spoken Latin beyond 
the practical requirements proposed here. 


This brief may be concluded with two less specialized 
arguments on behalf of spoken Latin. The first is that 
the oral use of Latin represents a positive and aggres- 
sive move on the part of the classics profession. Unlike 
much that is being done in our field, it is neither a 
compromise nor an apology. It is new (though it 
should not be); it is Latin; and it has substantial ad- 
vertising values. In this writer's experience, courses in 
the speaking of Latin have evoked a surprising amount 
of interest. Even those who are not well disposed to- 
ward the classics intimate that perhaps we have some- 
thing there after all. 


The final argument is by no means the least im- 
portant. Latin is by tradition a solemn subject. The 
mysteries of Altertumswissenschaft have encouraged 
the belief that pleasure is unscholarly, perhaps because 
it is not written up in Pauly-Wissowa. But there 1s 
much pleasure to be found in spoken Latin. There will 
come a time when the student finds to his horror that 
he has talked himself into a complex sentence. When 
he emerges, weak but triumphant with the main verb 
in the proper form, it dawns upon him that he has 
touched the shores of Latium and at last may found 
his city. 

Norman J. DeWitt 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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REVIEWS 


Rome. By HERMANN VoGELSTEIN. Translated from 
the German by Moses Hapas. xiii, 421 pages, 15 
plates. Jewish Publication Society of America, Phila- 
delphia 1940 (copyright 1941) (Jewish Community 
Series) $2.25 
Nearly half a century ago Vogelstein in collabora- 

tion with Paul Rieger published a two-volume history 

of the Jewish community in Rome.! Now, in spite of 
the loss of his collection of materials and his private 
library, he has prepared a new version of that work, in- 
cluding some new material, which is published for the 
first time in an English translation by Moses Hadas. 

In one important respect the new work differs from 

the old: the omission of nearly all references to sources 

and modern works. As the title suggests, the book 
deals with the history of the Jewish community in 

Rome from its beginning in the second century B.c. 

(Vogelstein writes “B.C.E. 1e., before the common 

era”) to the present. Of the four main divisions of 

the volume (The Jews in Pagan Rome [7-91]; The 

Middle Ages [93-259]; The Ghetto [261-324]; Ghetto 

to Liberty [325-79]) this review deals with the first 


only. 


Nothing is known of the beginning of the Jewish 
community in Rome, but there must have been a con- 
siderable number of the race in the city when Jews 
and Chaldaeans were expelled in 132 B.c. (10). 
Throughout the ancient period as well as later, most 
of the Jews lived in the low regions along both banks 
of the Tiber, and Horace’s mocking reference to the 
thirtieth Sabbath gains in point when we realize that 
the route from the Sacred Way to the Gardens of 
Caesar led through the Jewish quarter (19-20, cp. 
Horace Sat. 9g). The Jews of Rome are seldom men- 
tioned in contemporary writers, Latin, Greek, or He- 
brew, and our knowledge of their communal and private 
life (chapter 2) comes almost entirely from the in- 
scriptions (chiefly in Greek) of the Jewish catacombs 
of the city. The frequency with which the names of 
great Roman families appear in these inscriptions con- 
firms what we know from other sources, that most of 
the Jews in Rome were of servile origin. The Jewish 
community of Rome seems to have produced no out- 
standing men during the early Christian centuries, al- 
though some Jews of note were drawn there from with- 
out. The rhetorician Caecilius of Kalakte in Sicily, 
whose work on the sublime was answered by the 
greater work of pseudo-Longinus, seems to have lived 
in the city for a time (47-50); and later a series of 
notable Jewish scholars came from Palestine to teach 
in Rome (81-5). Vogelstein presents Josephus in a 
very unfavorable light as a renegade Jew (57-64). 


1H. Vogelstein and P. Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, 
Berlin 1895-6 





Most of the source material employed by Vogelstein 
is unfamiliar, and, since he gives practically no refer- 
ences, it is impossible to check his use of it; but his 
errors in dealing with better known events do not in- 
spire confidence. It may be a small matter that on 
page 22 Aristobulus is said to have been murdered be- 
fore he could leave Rome in spite of the evidence of Dio 
(41.18.1) and Josephus (Bel. Iud. 1.183) to the con- 
trary; somewhat more serious is the chronological con- 
fusion on the next page (concealed by Vogelstein’s 
failure to give dates) which has Herod sending his son 
Antipater to Rome for his education some five years 
after the death of both of them. The discussion of the 
exile of the Jews in 19 A.D. shows no knowledge of 
Rietra’s long and excellent note on Suetonius, Tiberius, 
36 (to intel Vogelstein should have been led by a 
footnote in the Cambridge Ancient History) and 
reaches rather different conclusions (52-3). In dealing 
with Flavius Clemens and his wife Domitilla, who were 
condemned for impietas by Domitian, Vogelstein as- 
sumes, contrary to the usual view of historians, that 
both were converts to Judaism, and states as an estab- 
lished fact that this Domitilla is not the same as the 
Domitilla of the Christian catacomb (70-4; cp. Stein 
in RE 6.2536-9, 2732-5). From this he is led on to 
speculate on the probable fate of Europe had Clemens, 

“who had accepted Judaism out of deep conviction,” 
survived his cousin Domitian and ascended the throne 
of Rome. 


Russet M. GEER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


De Vertaling van Aeschylus’ Agamemnon door 
P. C. Boutens. By A. Hoekstra. vii, 122 pages. 
Paris, Amsterdam 1940 2.60 fl. 


Petrus Cornelis Boutens is an accomplished Dutch poet 
of the generation following the so-called Tachtigers, 
who gave the Netherlands a renaissance of literature 
during the 80's of the last century. Born in 1870 and 
graduated a Ph.D. in classical philology at Utrecht in 
1899,! he continued faithful to his earlier studies, de- 
voting much effort to translating Plato and rendering 
into Dutch verse Greek poets such as Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Sappho. His Agamemnon, the subject 
of Hoekstra’s inquiry, first appeared in 1903 in a limited 
edition of forty copies. It was reprinted in part the fol- 
lowing year in vol. 10 of the XXe Eeuw, and regular 
editions were printed in 1904 and 1915. 

1His dissertation, LExercitationes Criticae in Scholia ad 
Aristophanis Acharnenses, was written under the direction of 
van Herwerden. 

2Cf. the fine appreciation of Boutens by Sir Herbert Grier- 
son, Two Dutch Poets (Taylorian Lecture 1936), Clarendon 
Press, Oxford 1936, 29ff. The following are some of the poet's 
collections of original verse: Praeludien, 1902; Stemmen, 1907; 
Sonnetten, 1907; Beatrijs, 1908; Vergeten Liedjes, 1g0g; Lie- 
deren van Isoude, 1909; Zommervolken, 1922. 
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In the first chapter, “Normen van Beoordeeling” 
(1-15), Hoekstra distinguishes two types of translation, 
philological and integral. The first is rather self-explana- 
tory. However conscientiously and skillfully it 1s ap- 
plied, the effort, though resulting in an admirable in- 
terpretation, will never achieve a reproduction of a 
literary “kunstwerk”: its synthesis of form and con- 
tent is too indissoluble to be transferred and reassembled 
philologically (Croce, Denham, Postgate, etc.). When 
a translator sets out to assimilate and present again this 
synthesis, besides giving a faithful version of word and 
sentence syntax, style, etc.—“het origineel in zijn 
totaliteit”—he aims at an integral translation, a living 
reproduction, a “kunstwerk” in itself, possible only for 
one who himself has been favored by the Muse. More 
specifically—and on this the author insists as a formula 
—a translation is integral when it reproduces the effect 
of the original on the contemporary public. 


Of the translators who preceded Boutens in offering 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon in Dutch verse (Ch. 2: 
15-23), Da Costa, Burgersdiyk, Pierson, Hecker, and 
Boeken,? the last-mentioned, a Tachtiger, alone pro- 
duced an “integrale vertaling.” This he achieved by his 
scrupulous regard for the poetic form of the original 
and his keen appreciation of detail and nuance, espe- 
cially in connection with nature lyric (influence of 


Shelley and Keats). 
The translation by Boutens (Ch. 3: 24-122) is an 


outstanding example of “integrale vertaling”; in it, 
states Hoekstra, “de Agamemnon als kunstwerk is 
gereproduceerd.” This is to be appreciated all the more 
as “the effect of the original on the contemporary 
public” is determined by a cultural background and a 
literary tradition (in little Attica where the contact 
between individual and community was eminently di- 
rect, where life was community life, where there was a 
primitive concurrence of intellectual and spiritual life 
and their expression, etc.) for which Boutens found 
little correspondence in the social and literary traditions 
of the Netherlands. His poetic apprenticeship and his 
first publications were pervaded by the all-dominating 
impressionism of the Tachtigers, and it was for him to 
reproduce the “gemeenschapskunst” of the Agamem- 
non in a language “newly created as a medium of ex- 
pression for the most individualistic and impressionistic 
outlook on life that was ever voiced in European cul- 


ture” (46). 


Because of his painstaking attention to every detail 
of dramatic form and every word and sense element— 
“juist op het kleinste element in die vorm, het woord” 
—Boutens’ translation is above all accurate, clear, and 
plastic in detail; and in this at least he profited gen- 
erally from the impressionistic Tachtigers, his fondness 
for visual-auditive effects and the resulting word-experi- 





3The metrical versions of van den Es and van Herwerden 
are regarded as philological translations (17.1). 


mentation (e.g., neologisms). This technique needed 
to be applied to at least three strata, “structuurlagen,” 
in the Aeschylean tragedy: an elevated, albeit tradi- 
tional poetic diction (“poetische inslag”), the style of 
the choral lyrics, and the style of the iambics. The re- 
sult is frequently as surprising as it is gratifying and 
reproductive of the original, though often enough there 
is a definite loss of “iambic” directness and dramatic 
expressiveness; and sometimes his neologisms are plainly 
excesses. 

As metrical mediums Boutens chose free rhythms, 
also employing, with genuine virtuosity, a device for- 
eign to the choral odes of the original—rhyme. Thesz 
elements as well as dialogue, imagery (sometimes made 
incomparably more vivid than in the Greek), compo- 
sition, and style in general are subjected to a thorough 
analysis in the light of the original Agamemnon. 

Hoekstra’s book is as much a critical discussion of 
the art of translating ancient poetry and of the modern 
authorities competent in the theory of the art (Bre- 
mond, Matthew Arnold, Wilamowitz, Snell, Cauer, 
etc.) as it essays to appraise Boutens’ venture. In the 
opinion of the reviewer any one proposing to translate 
for publication can read it with profit—particularly if 
he be amousos. It is beautifully edited (on page 60 
correct Xrupovos, page 91, vopors). 

J. C. PLumpE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Publicum Portorium Illyrici. Az_ Illyricumi 
Vamrendszerre Vonatkoz6 Feliratokat Osszeallitotta, 
Torténeti Bevezetéssel és Magyarazatokkal Ellatta. 
By ArpAp Dono. Pages 144-194. Institut fiir 
Miinzkunde und Archaeologie der P. Pazmany- 
Universitat, Budapest 1940 (Dissertationes Pannoni- 
cae, 2.16, reprinted from Archaeologiai Ertesité, Series 
3, Volume 1, 1940) 4 Pengo 


This monograph is in Hungarian but all the essential 
parts are translated by the author into Italian. Even 
to one who, like the reviewer, does not read Hungarian 
a comparison of the Hungarian and the Italian texts 
shows that it is a complete translation, not just a sum- 
mary. Dobd’s account of the publicum portorium 
Illyrict is as follows: 1. The historical evolution 
(144-8). 2. The Illyrian tariff system (149-53). 3- 
The personnel of the tariff stations (153ff.). 4. The 
tariff stations (161). 5. Conclusion (169-70). These 
five sections are translated (186-94), but the bibilo- 
graphical footnotes are not repeated. The third section 
is followed on pages 155-61 by a complete analytical 
list of the personnel under the following headings: 
(a) conductor, (b) procurator, (¢) vilicus, (d) vicar- 
ius vilici, (e) contrascriptor, (f£) contrascriptor ex 
vicario, (g) arcarius, (h) vicarius arcari, (i) scrutator, 
(j) tabularius, (k) varia. The fourth section is fol- 
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lowed on pages 162-9 by a list of the stations analyzed 
geographically under the following headings: (a) 
Venetia, (b) Noricum, (c) Pannonia, (d) Dalmatia, 
(e) Moesia superior, (f) Moesia inferior, (g) Dacia. 
An appendix includes the text of 103 inscriptions 
170-83 and a bibliography (184f.). These three lists 
and the bibliography are not repeated in the Italian 
translation, but nevertheless are usable. Sections (a) 
and (b) of the first list give complete references under 
each name to the appendix and to all pertinent biblio- 
graphy. The second list also has complete cross refer- 
ences to the appendix. 


Dobé points out that this system of tariffs was 
wholly a product of the imperial period although there 
are republican precedents. The evidence is almost 
wholly epigraphical. The first reference to such a sys- 
tem is from the time of Claudius. At first it seems to 
have applied only to IIlyricum but was later extended 
until it covered a network of Danubian provinces (i.e. 
Venetia, Noricum, duae Pannoniae, duae Moesiae, Dal- 

matia, tres Daciae). This extension was complete in 
the second century. Its completion 1s generally attribut- 
ed to Hadrian, but Dobé follows Parvan in attributing 
it to Domitian. Dobé also concludes that the Illyrian 
tariff was not only an import tax but also a tax on 
passage over roads, bridges and crossroads. Until the 
time of M. Aurelius it was handled by conductores who 
had only semi-official status, under Aurelius it was 
brought wholly under imperial control by means of 
procuratores. That this change was probably not a 
violent one is seen in the career of C. Antonius Rufus 
who was first conductor (156 a 5) later procurator (157 
b 1). It is noteworthy that some of these conductores 
were also praefecti vehiculorum. The rate of the Illyrian 
tariff cannot be settled; the most probable figure is two 
per cent. Under the conductores the stations were 
manned by private slaves, under the procuratores by 
imperial slaves. Evidence for this system can be found 
until the time of Severus Alexander, but third- -century 
chaos apparently brought it to an end. 


Dobé’s work is valuable for collecting the scattered 
evidence for a little-known phase of imperial adminis- 
tration and economic history. The epigraphical im- 
portance of the portorium Ilyrici i is marked by the 23 
references to it in Dessau’s index on vectigalia publica 
(ILS 3.1 pages 438ff.). Only the vicesima libertatis, 
vicesima hereditatium and the quadragesima Galliarum 
are of similar importance. Dobd has handled the ma- 
terial conservatively and has no startling conclusions to 
offer. The complicated organization of this short work 
is confusing at first glance, but, as the analysis above 
shows, the material is usable for students who do not 
read Hungarian. 


The appendix of inscriptions calls for further com- 
ment. In completing abbreviations there are several 


interesting possibilities suggested, especially in numbers 
2, 48, 80 and 86, where t. p. and tr. p are completed 
t(ertiae)? p(artis)? instead of tr(inm) p(ublicorum) 
as Mommsen had suggested (191). The value of the 
appendix has been seriously lessened by lack of care 
in printing the texts. Of the 103 inscriptions, 36 were 
checked as a sample by the reviewer. In these there are 
37 minor errors such as the omission of the slanted 
line to mark the ending of a line, incorrect capitaliza- 
tion, omission of square brackets to mark a restoration, 
etc. In number 3 references to ILS 6676 should be 
added. In number 4 Dobo expands C. to C(ai). In 
number 26 an error in spacing results in leg. XXV. v. 
instead of leg. XX V. v. These are small points but 
they reduce our confidence in the text of the inscrip- 
tions which cannot be readily checked (all but 12 are 
available in CIL, AE or ILS). Moreover it is discon- 
certing to find the inscriptions printed without any of 
the ordinary punctuation. The rest of the work is care- 
fully printed—only two misprints were noticed; on 
page 158 a) for c) in the heading, on page 187, line 
1g ol for utrumque. 


Wituiam C. McDermottr 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


De Nieuwe Attische Comedie als bron voor de 
kennis der Grieksche Religie. By Jan Gun- 
NING. vill, 124 pages. Paris, Amsterdam 1940 2.50 fl. 
‘The New Attic Comedy as Source for Greek Re- 

ligion’ avoids controversy about the definitions of New 

Comedy by dealing with the fragments in Volumes 

2 and 3 of Kock and with the recent material in Jen- 

sen’s Menander without further discussion. As the 

author points out, one would not normally study the 
comedies of a people to get at the inwardness of their 
religion. He pleads, lies. that the Greeks were 
willing to make fun of their gods on occasion, and that 
consequently their case is different. His results, how- 
ever, indicate to me that there is less religion to be 
found in Greek comedy than in English, where Qua- 
kers and even bishops have been much maligned. On 
the other hand, in Shaw’s Major Barbara ps in the 
moving-picture, Sergeant York, the Salvation Army 
and an evangelical meeting are not too unsympathetic- 
ally pre canal That a Geesk could have the experience 
of conversion in connection with philosophy or religion, 
is illustrated not only by the examples in A. D. Nock’s 

Conversion, but by an example from comedy that Dr. 

Gunning does not cite. This was first included in an 

edition of Menander by Korte and is a prologue, ill re- 

membered and ill spelled by Apollonius, who wrote it 
in the papyrus roll from which comes the Didot rhesis 
that Jensen included in his Menander. ‘Since I came to 

Athens,’ says the prologist, ‘like one who is saved by 
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incubation in a temple of Asklepius, I am reborn to 
new life from now on.’ 


In the treatise before us the focus of interest is more 
linguistic than psychological. The uses of the words 
eds (6-33) and riyn (34-72) are studied. The work 
of others on oaths and other appeals to the gods is 
summarized and a catalogue (116-21) 1s given for the 
material dealt with. Noting casually the absence from 
this list of oaths of the Didot rhesis, Fabula Incerta 25, 
Perikeiromene last line, and Alexis fr. 161, I conclude 
that the list must be supplemented before it can be 
trusted. It is well to note that oaths tell us practically 
nothing about religion, but much about situation and 
deeuiias. In Odyssey 8, Helius is the detective and 
Hephaestus the wronged husband. Now Helius is not 
equivalent to Apollo, as Gunning suggests, for Helius 
is invoked when there is a detective interest, someone 
whose sins have been or are to be brought to light: so 
Onesimus at Epitrepontes 308. Demeas’ oath by 
Hephaestus (Samia 207) seems equally appropriate to 
the husband suspicious of his housemate’s fidelity. 
There is no more religion in the oaths than in Homer’s 
droll story. An appeal to Hestia, as in Didot rhesis 39, 
might be translated ‘in the name of hearth and home.’ 
Bob Acres lays down the principle in Sheridan’s The 
Rivals: ‘the oath should be an echo to the sense.’ Per- 
haps his equivalent for ‘by Helius’ would be ‘Ods 
sleuths and snoopers.’ 

A chapter on Intentional Concern with Religious 
Matters (73-112) supplies useful comment for the stu- 
dent of comedy and may guide the student of religion 
to the new fragment of Menander’s Theophorumene. 
It deals with parodied prayers, ridicule of the unco re- 
ligious, attempts to improve existing conceptions, and 


briefly with the afterlife, myths, Eleusis, and Orphic 


elements. I suggest that prayers in New Comedy may 
be serious or flippant, but not properly parodies. Habro- 
tonon is certainly serious enough at Epitrepontes 3388. 
The book is completed by a summary in German 
(113-5) and an index of references to comedy. 


It requires much tact to interpret the significance of 
statements in a dramatic context—still more if the con- 
text is lacking and the citation corrupt, as often in the 
comic fragments. In Homer we learn nothing of 
theology when a character blames fate or the gods in- 
stead of himself, but much about the kind of character 
who speaks; and so it is in Menander. It was common 
usage to speak of anything as a god that was wor- 
shipped, not in formal ritual, but as we use the word 
in English, for instance when we say that a son wor- 
ships his mother, or that someone worships his stock- 
ticker or money or power. The Lilliputians concluded 
that Gulliver's watch must have a religious significance, 
because he always consulted it before acting. If Bacchis 
is said to have made a god of her night lamp, does it 
mean more than that her favorite rites were those over 
which the night lamp presided? 

I should interpret fragment 7 of Eriphos as coming 
from a mythological burlesque, so that eggs laid by 
Leda are part of the story, not a coarse jest. In Timocles 
fr. 31, the emendation €os for Beds gives us a neuter 
needed for the construction of érepov in the next line, 
and saves us from less probable emendations as well as 
from difficulties of interpretation. In other cases too the 
author has not always, I think, found the best interpre- 
tation. There are too many misprints in the Greek, but 
the correction of proofs is not always a matter of free 
will in these days. 

L. A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 





RECENT CLASSICAL DISSERTATIONS 


There are 121 dissertation titles of classical interest in 
the latest list of doctoral studies presented to American 
faculties.!. There were exactly 121 such titles in the 
list summarized a year ago (CW 34 [1940-41] 117-20). 
So rémarkable a coincidence, however fortuitous, breeds 
comparisons. Too random to be conclusive, a few ob- 
servations on these recent theses may yet be of some 
worth as indications of tomorrow’s classical activities. 


In all, 3526 dissertations won their writers doctoral 


degrees in 1941, a number fifteen percent higher than 
the 1940 total and forty percent above the total cata- 





1Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities 
1940-1941. xiv, 148 pages. H. W. Wilson Co., New York 
1941. The new volume is edited by Edward A. Henry of the 
University of Cincinnati and shows improvement in every 
respect over the somewhat slipshod arrangement and ortho- 
gtaphy of earlier volumes. 


logued in 1936. While classical studies annually increase 
somewhat in number, the increment is insignificant 
when compared with the big percentages shown by 
some departments, notably chemistry, religion, history 
and general literature. A quick observation of the titles 
in the three fields named last will mean much to the 
student of the classics, whose sentiments may be a bit 
confused at seeing how his nearest neighbors are pros- 
pering. Three fields report fewer studies than ten years 
ago: philosophy, zoology and Oriental literature. De- 
clines in German, mathematics, geology, anatomy, 
political science and psychology are of recent appear- 
ance. 


Local differences in procedure and departmentaliza- 


tion impair any observation or criticism of the scheme 
of higher education which the examination of these 
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terminal products may inspire. One finds a_ political 
science study in one institution which is plainly an 
exact parallel of one called American history at another 
and a third called elsewhere psychology. Even within 
the intimate circle of the Classical Aancindian we sce 
members whose dissertations have been accepted in 
fields apparently remote. One excellent result has been 
the closer integration of these fields of knowledge, but 
another result a little less desirable has begun to appear, 
a feeling that anyone can dip into the daniel litera- 
tures and compile a thesis whether he 1s experienced 
in classical methodology or not, and whether he knows 
the languages of the original or not. While we find a 
work of Plato’s studied somewhere as education and 
elsewhere as sociology and wonder at the discovery, 
there is one thing we never find, a subject studied in a 
department of dleniuil languages that raises a question 
of either provenance or competence. Everybody can 
encroach on the Ancients, and we may begin to ask 
whether the exponents of the Ancients are themselves 
too busy or merely too timid to encroach upon other 
areas. 


Chemistry and education account together for a 
thousand of the 1941 dissertations, nearly a third. No 
other field of study is represented by more than two 
hundred. Of the 454 studies which were submitted to 
departments of literature or art, classical language de- 
partments account for the 54. This number 1s still far 
above the proportion warranted by the size of faculties; 
in one place a department of sixty has had to direct 
only the same number of theses as the four who man 
the department of classical literature. But the slight 
numerical increase in number of strictly classical dis- 
sertations gives us encouragement to think that the 
merits of classical study are not overlooked by that 
fraction of young Americans who stay longest ‘in the 
academic toils. 


Still more encouraging is an inspection of the sub- 
jects studied. Comparing the list that follows with 
those of recent years brings several satisfying observa- 
tions. More studies treat the truly dlanical authors. 
Only a year ago it was pointed out in CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY that Homer and Virgil were entirely missing 
among dissertation topics. They are both re -presented 
in the new studies, together with Cicero, Aristotle, 
Euripides, Augustine, Theophrastus and twenty others, 
an array not likely to cause anyone to fear that young 
scholars have a strange sense of literary values. ‘The 
other fields lacking in last year’s list are ‘here now, ex- 
cept pedagogy. The studies produced in kindred fields 
look more substantial than their recent precursors. More 
deal with Fortleben or with historical developments, 
fewer with the scholastic trivialities which alarmed some 
observers a few seasons ago. 


An understandable decline in number of archaeo- 


logical studies is offset by moderate increases in divers 
fields, not by some sporadic fad that has shown up 
among us. Studies in religion and Christian literature 
continue to attract increasing numbers. This is among 
the most wholesome of the guarantees of the future of 
the classics in America. 


A far larger number of institutions will be found in 
the list than ever before. In previous years 29 has been 
the largest number to produce studies of classical in- 
terest. The new list contains dissertations of 39 institu- 
tions, five of which are represented for the first time. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


VircintA M. Woops. Types of rulers in 
the plays of Aeschylus. Chicago 
Aristotle. Winston M. ASHLEY. 
natural slavery according to Aristotle and St. 
Notre Dame 
Paut Reicu. Psychological observations in 
the Talmud and Midrash with parallels from the writ- 
ings of Aristotle. Johns Hopkins 
—— Georce Yost. Sir Thomas 
Aristotle. Princeton 
Augustine. Brotuer HucH Martin BERTLING. 
political theory of Saint Augustine. Loyola 
Amy Vio.et Haut. Milton and the City of 
God. Washington, Seattle 


Aeschylus. 


The theory of 
Thomas, 


Browne and 


The 


Avianus. ‘THEODORE Beprick. The prose adaptations 
of Avianus. Illinois 

Benedict. PAut Joun Boksen. Regulae Sancti Bene- 
dicti index verborum. Vanderbilt 
DonaLD Francis McNEt.. 
tica of Boethius. Southern California 
GeorcE J. GeBsAuErR. Prolegomena to the 
Chicago 


Boethius. The Arithme- 


Boniface. 
Ars Grammatica Bonifatii. 
The use of 


Cicero. Sister M. NERINCKX BLINCOE. 
the exemplum in Cicero’s philosophical works. Saint 
Louis 

——— Artuur HERMAN REENTS. The _ personal 


property and sources of income of M. Tullius Cicero. 
Nebraska 
Joun Jostpn SuL.ivaAN. Deification in Cicero. 


Pittsburgh 

Ethelred. Sister M. Eucenta LAKER. Sancti Ael- 
redi De Spiritali Amicitia Libri Tres: introduction, text, 
translation and commentary. Saint Louis 
SyLvester B. The 
Illinois 


Euripides. STRAW. Testimonia 
regarding Euripides. 


Historical criticism 


Homer. Donarip M. Foerster. 
of Homer in mid-nineteenth-century England. Yale 
— Frank Wiitam Ontver Jones. Structural 
elements in the Odyssey. Wisconsin 
Horace. Oscar A. SILVERMAN. ‘Thomas Drant’s 
Horace. Yale 
—— Roy Epwarp Watkins. A history of para- 


graph divisions in Horace’s Epistles. Iowa (Reviewed 


in CLASSICAL WEEKLY 34.285) 
Jerome. Kart KELCHNER 
quatenus artem criticam noverit. 


Hu.ey. Hieronymus 


Harvard 
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Quain. A Sty- 


John the Scot. [:pwin ALPHONSUS 
[ Harvard 


listic study of the works of John the Scot. 


Lawrence of Durham. Sister M. Licuort MISTRETTA, 
The Hypognosticon of Lawrence of Durham: a prelim- 


inary text. Fordham 

Leo. [:uGENE Burke. ‘The church in the works of 
Leo the Great. Catholic 

Lucan. Ricuarp BatstoNngE Horwoop. An edition of 


part (VII 211—X 546) of the commentary on Lucan’s 
De Bello Civili by Arnulph of Orleans (based on Mss. 


Vindcb. no. 130 and no, 212). ‘Toronto 

—— CHARLES SANFORD RAYMENT. The unifying 
element in Lucan’s Pharsalia. Michigan 

New Testament. J. P. AuieN. The force of prepo- 


sitions in compound verbs in the perfect tense in John’s 
Gospel and Epistles. Southern Baptist 
—— I[pcar Marsuaut BAirp. An introduction to 
the study of the parables in the synoptic gospels. Union 
i Ortig EArt, BrRapsHAW. Jewish messianism 
and the problem of the cross in the light of the gospels. 
Southern Baptist 
Raipu W. Decker. The first Christian Pente- 


cost. Boston 
——— Pavut, VERNON Hypon. The priesthood of 
Jesus as presented by the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Boston 
— Eu.MER KirKPATRICK. Hebrews: its evangel- 
istic purpose and literary form. Southern Baptist 
Harvey Kinc McArtuur. The apostle Paul 
resurrection of the wicked. Hartford 
NorMAN Price. The place of Galilee 
Christ. Southern Baptist 
Haroip GLEN SANDERS. The prophets and 
apocalyptists of the New Testament (exclusive of John 
the Revelator). Southern Baptist 
CuingE Loweit Vick. The aoristic use of fy 

in the New Testament. Southern Baptist 

Old Testament. CHARLES MUHLENBERG Cooper. Stud 
ies in the Greek text of the Book of Judges. Dropsie 


and the 
oe GEORGE 
in the ministry of 


—- Fnias L. Epsterxn. <A_ critical analysis of 
chs ipters 1-26 of the Targum to the Book of Job. Chi- 
cago 

Marco.m BuckNer Kwnicut. The factors 


determining the personality and message of Jeremiah. 


Southern Baptist 


Josern LL, Minenic. A study of the literary 


style of the Old ‘Testament in the King James Bible. 
Chicago 

, Joun Monrap Stensvaac. The curse in the 
Old Testament. Hartford 


— Joun Davin ZIMMERMAN. ‘The prophecy of 
Habakkuk: a study and critical commentary. Johns 
Hopkins 

Petrarch. \[\ry Louisé Breepiove. The Bucolicum 


Carmen of Petrarch and its relation to the Shepheardes 
Calender of Spenser; an edition with introduction, trans 
lation, commentary and notes. Texas 

Pindar. [.izAretH Porter Wyckorr. Pindar’s hand 
ling of ethical problems raised by traditional mythology. 
sryn Mawr 

Plato. 
trine of 
poetry in 


Platonic doc 
function of 
Wisconsin 


CLARENCE ArtHuR Brown. The 
inspiration and the nature and 
Renaissance literary criticism. 


. 


JosEPHINE N. HucGuHes. Platonism and Neo- 
shesendann in eighteenth-century English poetry. Brown 
Bettie Juresco. A study of the influence of 
Orphism on the dialogues of Plato. Texas 

BertHa MEHITABEL KuHN. Spenser’s Facrie 
Queene and Fowre Hymnes in the light of some me- 
dieval and renaissance evaluations of Plato’s doctrine of 
ideas. Washington, Seattle 

CHARLES JEREMIAH TREACY. 


Plato’s doctrine 


of evil. Toronto 

Plotinus. HaAzer, FE. BArNneEs. Philosophy as katharsis 
in Plotinus. Yale 

Porphyrio. LkEo PAur McCaurey. The value and 
accuracy of Porphyrio. Johns Hopkins 

Propertius. ARCHIBALD WILLIAM ALLEN. Conven- 
tional and personal experience in Propertius. Stanford 


Quintus Smyrnaeus. MELVIN W. Mansur. The treat- 
ment of Homeric characters by Quintus of Smyrna. 
Columbia 
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